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An overview of educationea reforms during the 1980s 
(1978-88) and their effects is presented for use by policy makers, 
practitioners, and interested citizens. The first section of this 
report, called "The Reforms of the 1980s!!> is based largely on a 
50-state survey and a research report, both commissioned by the 
Bducationaa Testing Service Policy Information Center. The second and 
third sections* of this report, "Progress toward Excellence" and 
"Progress toward Equality," draw heavily on statistics and 
assessments carried out or funded by the National Center of Education 
Statistics. The "education reform decade" is most identified with 
state-level reform laws and policy changes that were initiated and 
carried out by governors and state legislatures. The decade is 
associated with what came to be called the "excellence movement", a 
shorthand referenc » to the reforms called for in the 1983 repor of 
the Nationaa Commission on Excellence in Education entitled "A Nation 
at Risk." Since a great deal of state action was well under way by 
that time, particularly in testing, the reform decade is dated from 
1978 for the purposes of this review. The following reform policy 
topics are addressed t high school graduation requirements; student 
testing; accountability; teacher standards; student and school 
district standards; and policy changes at the school level. Data on 
educational improvement are reviewed in the areas of reading, 
mathematics, science, civics, writing, student retention, and student 
effort. Topics associated with equal education include achievement 
gaps in reading, mathematics, and science as well as gaps in student 
retention and gender differences. Tnirty-five figures are included. 
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university's founder. 
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tics from the most reliable 
sources. The reasons for 
what happened, the 
causes, and an assessment 
of the significance of 
these happenings will be 
much debated in the 
years to come. We aspire, 
in this document, only to 
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INTRODUCTION 



Opportunity to learn, time 
on task, testing, length of 
the school day and year, 
discipline, attendance, 
homework, standards for 
promotion and gradua- 
tion, qualifications and 
characteristics of teachers 
— these are all among the 
traditional components of 
education. All were 
subjected to scrutiny and 
change during the 1980s. 
Hardly an educational 
stone was left unturned, 
and as a result, students 
in this decade faced 
increasingly more de- 
manding classrooms than 
those in the prior decade. 

The first part of this 
report is a summary of 
these patterns of change. 
While it details the decade 
of the 1980s, reform 
movements seldom have 
such neat time frames, 
and the main focus of this 
report will be the period 
from 1978 to 1988. The 
reform period's beg n- 
nings are often identified 
with the issuance of the 
report, A Nation at Risk 
in 198:, but the concern 
about Oeclining educa- 
tional qu?.lity and the 
development of the 



political will to act were 
already gathering steam in 
the last half of the 1970s. 
At that time, every report 
on results of the SAT and 
ACT college admissions 
tests showed a decline in 
scores and became front 
page news. In 1978, a 
blue ribbon panel ap- 
f)ointed by the College 
Board issued what might 
be considered the first of 
the education reform 
reports, called On Further 
Examination: The Repor: 
of the Advisory Panel on 
the SAT Score Decline. 

By about 1988 or so, 
evaluations of the educa- 
tional situation were 
changing once more. The 
state-led movement, 
regulatory and top-down, 
appeared tc have com- 
pleted its agenda, yet 
widespread dissatisfaction 
with education remained. 
The new term for refc'm 
was "restructuring," and 
with it came a call for a 
fu^^damental break with 
the organizational, gov- 
ernmental, and pedagogi- 
cal practices of the past. 
This new call included the 
proposition that change 
should start from the 
bottom, that there should 
be room to exercise 
discretion at the school 
building level, and that 
professionalism should be 
restored to the teaching 
profession. 



The second section, 
"Progress Toward Excel- 
lence," considers whether 
progress has been made 
toward improved quality 
in education. This section 
reviews changes in 
achievement levels, in 
several indicators of 
student effort, and in 
success in retaining 
students in school. This 
reporting owes much to 
improvements in the 
National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 
both in the reach of its 
assessments and in the 
reporting of its data; the 
willingness to measure 
pro;;ress more effectively 
is itself a measure of a 
greater will to improve 
education. There was also 
significant improvement 
in the reporting of drop- 
out rates by the National 
Center for Education 
Statistics. 

Of course, few will be 
— or should be — en- 
tirely comfortable with 
using a handful of statis- 
tics that characterize the 
nation as a whole to 
make inferences about a 
variety of subpopulations 
and events. In such a 



diverse nation, we can be 
reasonably certain that 
change urifolds in differ- 
ent ways, at different 
speeds, and with different 
results, in the many 
towns, cities, and rural 
areas that constitute the 
nation. These statistics are 
merely averages that, as 
they sum up a nation, 
also subtract from an 
accurate picture of what is 
happening in any one 
place. But at least we are 
now able to charaaerize 
the nation as a whole; it 
would not have been 
possible to compare the 
1970s with the previous 
decade in any way ap- 
proaching what we can 
do today. 

The third section, 
"Progress Toward Equal- 
ity," as^'s whether there 
was pr ress in this 
decade i >ward equality in 
the educational enterprise. 
Did we reduce the gaps 
in achievement between 
minority and majority 
f)opulations, and between 
females and males? There 
was much debate in the 
1980s about whether the 
excellf'nce movement was 
addressing the goals of 
increased access and 
equality, and some con- 
cern as to whether higher 
standards would result in 
lower-achie\'ing popula- 
tions leaving the schools. 
Thoughtful observers sav/ 



that the twin goals of 
excellence and equality 
did not necessarily con- 
flict. It is appropriate to 
examine who achieved as 
well as how many. 

It should be made clear 
that this report will not 
attempt to trace the 
causes of whatever 
changes (or lack of them) 
are described in the 
second and third sections. 
This will be possible only 
at a later time, if at all. 
Many of the changes that 
occurred in student 
achievement in the 1980s 
likely trace back to 
educational events in the 
1970s, such as the iTipaa 
of Headstart in the pre- 
school years. Many of the 
new policies and prraice.s 
of the 1980s will not have 
an efFea until well into 
the 1990s oi beyond — 
higher standards for entry 
into the teaching profes- 
sion, for example. 

This is an information 
report, designed to intorm 
policy making. It does not 
attempt to prescribe what 
should be done next in 
U.S. education. It does 
assume, however, that 
we must agree on where 
we are now, and where 
we have come from, as 
policies are made for the 
decade of the 1990s. 



While this report is an 
attempt to sum up the 
happenings of the decade 
ending, it represents one 
picture of the educational 
scene as the new decade 
begins. The President and 
the governors have 
announced new National 
Goals for Education, to be 
reached by the year 2000. 
They are ambitious goals. 
A comparison of where 
this decade ends, with 
where we intend to be at 
the beginning of the next 
decade, is bound to be 
sobering. We did have 
some forward movement 
in the decade of the 
1980s, although there is a 
lot of room for disagree- 
ment on how much the 
improvement amounted 
to, and what it may 
portend for another 
concerted effon at 
progress over the next 
ten years. 
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THE 
REFORMS 
OF THE 

1980s 



The principal reforms 
associated with the 
decade of the 1980s were 
led by governors and 
stale legislatures, often 
with strong business 
backing. It was a period 
when elected officials 
took charge in an educa- 
tional system that hj»d 
much earlier been 
professionalized. Margaret 
E. Goertz, in Education 
Politics for the New 
Century, summed it up as 
follows: "Unlike the 
1960s, when education 
politics was the province 
of broad based education 
interest groups (state 
education departments, 
schools of education, 
superintendents, adminis- 
trators and teachers), the 
1980s reform was domi- 
nated by business leaders 
and elected officials." The 
reform effort extended 
down to districts and 
individual schools, where 
measures were taken 
beyond those spelled 
out by state laws and 
regulations. 

We report here first on 
the extensive state-led 
initiatives, and then on 
what school principals 
report they did to change 
educational policy and 
practice, both in imple- 
menting state initiatives 
and going beyond them. 
A summary of these 
changes is provided in 
Figure 1. 



Figure 1 

Law and Policy Changes in the 1980s 


State Level (1980*1990) 




High school graduation 
requirements 


42 states raised 
standanJs 


Student testing 


Momentum from '70s 
carried fon/^ard; 47 
statewide programs 
by 1990 


Accountability 


Wiaespread adoption of 
measurement and 
indicator systems; by 
1990, 23 states go 
beyond test scores and 
use an integrated set 
of indicators 


Teacher Standards 


Sweeping changes; 
particularly in teacher 
testing, from a handful of 
statesln 1980to39lr\1990 
that require passing a test 
to enter teacher education 
or t)egln teaching 


School Level (1984-1988) 




Stricter attendance 
standards 


73% of high schools 


Set academic requirements 
for athletics and extra- 
curricular activities 


70% of high schools 


Stricter conduct 
standards 


70% of high schools 


Longer school day 


40% of high schools 


Mere homework 


27% of high schools 


Higher teacher pay 


23% of high schools 


Longer school year 


17% of high schools 



HIGH SCHOOL 
GRADUATION 
REQUIREMENTS 

In 1983, the National 
Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education 
concluded in A Nation at 
Risk: 

Secondary school curricula have 
been homogenized, diluted, and 
diffused to the point that they no 
longer have a central purpose. 
In effect, we have a cafeteria* 
.style curriculum in which the 
a]>petlzers and desserts can 
(aslly be mistaken for the main 

courses this curricular 

smorgasbord, combined with 
extensive student choice, 
explains a great deal about 
where we find ourselves today. 

One of the report's 
principal recommenda- 
tions was that high school 
students take more 
courses in the '^Nevv 
Basics." Specifically, 
students should take: 

■ Four years of English 

■ Three years of math- 
ematics 

■ Three years of science 

■ Three years of S(x:ial 
studies 

■ One-half year of com- 
puter science 

By the end of the 
decade 42 states had 
raised standards for the 
number and type of 
courses required for high 
school graduation.* Yet, 
the requirements of many 
states still fall short of the 
National Commission's 
recommendations. 

■ Thirty-seven states 
require four or more 
years of English. 

■ Ten states require thre^ 
years of mathematics. 

*Five states do not impasi* uxtrk requtwnwnts for high school i*ra(iuatmi 



■ Four States require 
three years of science. 

■ Three states require 
two years each of 
mathematics and 
science, and a third 
year of either subject. 

■ Twenty-eight states 
require three or more 
years of social studies. 
Figure 2 shows that 

most states require four 
years of English, two to 
three years of social 
studiej, and two years 
each of mathematics and 
science. In addition, most 
states require one to two 
years of health and 
physical education, and 
alx)ut half of the slates 
require one year of 
another subject, generally 
a fine or practical arts 
course. Seven slates 
require students to take 
one- or two-semester 
courses in career develop- 
ment or vocational educa- 
tion. In eight states, high 
school graduates must 
have taken courses or 
demonstrated proficiency 
in computers; five more 
states include computer 
science courses in the 
college preparatory 
curriculum requirements. 

As the decade closed, a 
growing number of states 
were establishing more 
rigorous curriculum 
requirements for their 
collets-bound .students. 
New York has offered a 
"Regents Diploma" for 
decades, requiring stu- 
dents to take three years 
of a foreign language and 
to pass subject matter 
te.sts, in addition to the 



Figure 2 

State High School Graduation Requirements, 1990 
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3 Years 
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37 



Social Studies 



No Requirements 
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Mathematics 






No Requirements 






ivear 






2 Years 




3 Years 





25 



33 



Science 

No Requirements 
1 Year 

2 Years 

3 Years 



36 



10 



20 

Number of States 



30 



regular course work 
requirements. Seven more 
states offer ^'advanced" or 
"college preparatory" 
diplomas (Alabama, 
Indiana, Maryland, Mis- 
souri, Rhode Island, 
Texa? and Virginia), and 
another four states have 
defined course work 
requirements for their 
college preparatory 
programs (California, 
Delaware, Kansas, and 
Tennessee). 

STUDENT TESTING 

Attention in the 1970s 
focused on declines in 
scores on the SAT and 



ACT tests, as well as on 
other standardized tests. 
These declines were 
particularly sharp during 
the first half of the de- 
cade, and f 3r the SAT, 
also in the period from 
1972 to 1975. The clear 
sense that educational 
quality was deteriorating 
was accompanied by a 
desire to "return to basics" 
and impose a standard of 
performance. Writing in 
1982 in Measuring the 
Quality of Education, 
Willard Wirtz and Archie 
Lapointe reported that. 

Thirty-nine states adopted, in 
inany instances by legislation, 



"minimum competency" tesitng 
programs. Statidardized H^ts 
were either dev eloped by state 
education agencies or obtained 
from commercial publishers. In 
many cases specific scores on 
the examinations were set as 
marking the lowest levels of 
competency that could be 
considered acceptable. 

This large-scale testing 
was the 1970s' educa- 
tional contribution to the 
reform movement of the 
1980s — which was to be 
about ^excellence," not 
"lowest levels of compe- 
tencies." In 1983, the 
report of the National 
Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education pro- 
claimed that ^Our goal 
must be to develop the 
talents of all to their 
fullest." It devoted jast 
one paragraph to stan- 
dardized testing, empha- 
sizing, particularly, assess- 
ment at the transition 
from high school to 
college Its concentration 
was on the individual: to 
certify credentials, identify 
the need for remedial 
intervention, and identify 
the opportunity for 
advanced or r^ccelerated 
work. Nothing was said 
about large-scale testing 
for accountability. 

Yet, the momentum for 
testing carried into the 
new decade with consid- 
erable force. Between 
1982-83 and 1984-83 there 
were significant increases 
and changes in testing. 

■ Ten states established 
new statewide testing 
programs. 

■ Twelve states 
expanded minimum 



Figure 3 

State Testing Programs aud Purposes, 1990 
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competency testing 
programs to include 
more grades and/or 
more subject areas. 

■ Ten states embarked on 
"promotion gate" 
testing or created tests 
to be used as a high 
school graduation 
requirement. 

The pace of state law- 
making in education was 
slowing in general by 
1985, but testing contin- 
ued to receive the atten- 
tion of governors and 
legislators. Two more 
states initiated statewide 
programs between 1984- 
85 and 1986-87. Eight 
added new grade levels to 
their existing testing 
programs. Two added 
additional subject areas. 
Two more expanded their 
programs to include all 
students in the grades 
tested, rather than 
samples of students. 
Finally, between 1986-87 



and 1989-90, three niore 
states adopted testing 
programs. By 1990, 47 
states had testing pro- 
grams. The purposes of 
these programs included 
the fdlrwing: 

■ Monivoring student, 
school, and/or school 
district performance 

■ Certifying students for 
grade promotion or 
high school graduation 

« Identifying students in 
need of remediation 

■ Allocating state com- 
pensatory education aid 

The accountability 
purpose was the most 
frequent, in 38 states*; 23 
states used tests for 
promotion or graduation, 
20 to identify students in 
need of remediation and 
nine for allocating state 
compensatory education 
aid (see Figure 3). 

One new testing pro- 
gram, the Trial State 



Assessment Progiani, was 
initiated by the U.S. 
Congress in 1990 as part 
of the National Assess- 
ment of Educational 
Progress. In 1990, 37 
states, two territories, and 
the Distria of Columbia 
participated in an assess- 
ment of 8th grade math- 
ematics. In 1992, NAEP 
will assess mathematics at 
grades 4 and 8, and 
reading at grade 4, within 
states and territories that 
choose to participate. The 
proposal to assess states 
was made by a blue- 
ribbon panel and as a 
result Congress authorized 
a trial program that will 
be evaluated after the 
1992 assessment. 

As the last decade was 
drawing to a close, some 
resistance to so much 
testing in the public 
schools was becoming 
evident. Although it was 
expressed in different 
ways, much of the criti- 
cism focused on using 
multiple-choice tests as 
the sole method of deter- 
mining achievement, and 
on the effects of such 
tests on classroom teach- 
ing practices. As the lS>90s 
began, a handful of states 
were experimenting with 
new fonm of tests that 
measured actual student 
performance, or that 
strived to be "authentic.** 

A statement about the 
National Goals for Educa- 
tion, issued by President 
Bush and the nation's 
governors eariy in 1990, 
heightened interest in the 



*The count of states thai ^'monitor performance" is from the 1990 report of Richard J. Coley attd Margaret K. Goertz. A 1988 report by the V 5. {apartment of 
Education s Office </ Eaucational Research and Improtvment, Creatirtu Responsihie and Responsitfe AccotmtahiUty Systems , identified the same number of 
states that had data that could hj used for "comparisons, " 
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use of tests to measure 
progress towards these 
goals. The statement said 
the nation needs "a 
bipartisan group to 
oversee the process of 
determining and develop- 
ing appropriate measure- 
ments and reporting on 
the progress toward 
meeting the goals." The 
direaion that testing will 
lake during the course of 
the decade is not clear at 
its outset, but we enter 
the decade with more 
testing in the schools than 
the nation has ever 
experienced. 

ACCOUNTABfljrTY 

As educational reforms 
were implemented in the 
1980s, two questions 
arose: What differences 
are they making, and how 
will we know? According 
to the National Confer- 
ence of State Legislatures, 
legislative committee 
chairs in 31 stales identi- 
fied accountability as a 
top priority for 1989^ To 
achieve accouniabHity, the 
Slates needed a set of 
achievcTOent tests and 
data about school charac- 
teristics used to create 
"indicator" system^s to 
track progress and spot 
underperforming schools 
and school districts. While 
all of the states collect 
information on schoolings 
the systems they use vary 
considerably. In Creating 
Respofisible and Respon- 
sive Accountability Sys- 
tems, the Office of Educa- 
tional Research and 
Improvement of the U.S. 
Department of Education 
has provided a compre- 



hensive summary of state 
information systems on 
schooling. According to 
the report: 

■ Most of the systems are 
operated at the state 
level. 

■ Twenty-five slates link 
their systems with 
direct state-level poli- 
cies — that is, perfor- 
mance data trigger 
other state actions 
aimed at improving 
education. 

■ Only 23 slates use an 
integrated set of indica- 
tors rather than using 
only test scores. In 
many slates, account- 
ability rests largely on 
data provided by 
achievement tests and 
minimum competency 
tests. 

■ While most of the 
states collect back- 
ground data about 
students and their 
communities^ only 21 
slates use that data as 
contextual informatic n 
to help interpret perfor- 
mance indicators. 

■ While most of the 
states make state-level 
performance data 
available to the public, 
only 25 slates report 
school-level summaries 
of test data to the 
public. 

■ Twenty-three slates 
report comparisons of 
school performance, 
and 16 more slates 
provide information 
enabling comparisons 
to be made. 

While these trends 
reflect general patteras in 



states' efforts to 
strengthen educational 
accountability in the 
1980s, the actions of two 
front-running slates may 
foreshadow the changes 
in accountability or 
education indicator 
systems in the 1990s. 
California and Sonth 
Carolina issue school 
"report cards," compare 
schcx)ls with other 
schools in the state, 
include information on 
school and community 
context, and either reward 
or penalize districts for 
their performance. The 
accountability systems in 
both Slates were imple- 
mented to monitor reform 
legislation, to broaden the 
criteria by which schools 
are measured, to increase 
public support for schools 
by letting them demon- 
strate success, and to 
reward schools for effec- 
tiveness. 

South Carolina's school 
rep>ort cards provide 
direct comparisons for 
each school in the state in 
the areas of test resulfs 
and student and teacher 
attendance rates. Each 
schooPs test results are 
also compared with 
schools that are similar 
with regard to the per- 
centage of students who 
are eligible for a free 
lunch (a proxy for socio- 
economic status), level of 
teacher education, locally 
j^,«nerated financing, and 
the percentage of first 
grade students who meet 
the staters school readi- 
ness standard. The report 
cards also allow schools 



to assess their own 
performance over time 
using expected perfor- 
mance levels based ^n a 
matched longitudinal 
analysis of the test scores 
of students in that school. 
Schools that show greater- 
than-expeaed gains in 
achievement receive 
monetary rewards; dis- 
tricts that fail to meet state 
standards are subject to 
Slate intervention. 

Similarly, Cialifomia's 
school report cards 
provide information on 
trends in individual 
school performance, on 
how a school's perfor- 
mance compares with 
other schools in the slate, 
and on how a school 
compare? with schools 
similar in terms of parent 
education and occu^^a- 
tion, percentage of stu- 
dents with limited English 
proficiency, student 
mobility, and povert)^ 
The staters extensive list 
of performance indicators 
includes scores in achieve- 
ment, college entrance, 
and Advanced Placement 
tests; first year grades of 
students continuing in the 
state university system; 
academic cCv^rse enroll- 
ments; and attendance 
and dropout rates. The 
Slate relaxes the normal 
review procedure for 
high-performing schools 
and provides technical 
assistance to low-perform- 
ing schorls. The slate also 
publicly recognizes 
schools with the greatest 
improvements and pub- 
lishes lists of the poorest 
performing schools. 



TEACHER STANDARDS 

After the stales enacted 
accountability standards, 
they followed the public 
concern about teachers. 
Teacher quality beaime 
one of the fastest-moving 
areas of education reform. 
New information on the 
weak backg-ound «nd 
preparation of beginning 
teachers and "horror 
stories** told about o<x)r 
teachers in the cla. .,iOom 
led policy makers to 
effect sweeping chan ?es 
in teacher preparation 
and certification methods. 
No area was neglected. 
States enacted policies 
related to access ;o 
teacher education pro- 
grams, the nature and 
content of the teacher 
education curriculum, and 
standards for certification. 

The biggest changes 
were in teacher testing. As 
the decade of the 1980s 
iK'gan, only a handful of 
states — primarily in the 
Southeast — evaluated 
prospective teachers in a 
siandirdized fashion. 
Today, 39 states require 
prospective teachers to 
pass a test before entering 
a teacher education 
program and/or before 
being certified to teach 
(see Figure 4), and several 
states have testing pro- 
grams in development. 

Twenty-one states 
require some (e g., those 
attending state institu- 
tions) or all teacher 
education candidates to 
pass a test — usually 
basic skills or college 
entrance — to enroll in a 
teacher education pro- 



Figure 4 

State Teacher Testing Requirements 
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gram. Fifteen states have 
established a minimum 
grade point average 
requirement and 12 states 
require l>oth. 

Prospective teachers in 
36 states must pass a test 
to become certified to 
teach. Tliese states varj' 
considerably in the test 
used, the minimum 
passing score, and the 
area(s) tested, e.g., basic 
skills, ger.eral knowledge, 
professional knowledge, 
and subject area (see 
Figure 5). States use 
different tests to \:\ aluate 
aspiring teachers and 
often set different passing 
scores for the same test, 
• Seven states use an 

internally developed 

test. 



Figure 5 

Areas Tested for Teacher Certification, 1990 
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• Four states use the Pre- 
Professional Skills T>:st 
(PPST). 

• Twenty-two slates use 
the National Teacher 
Examination (NTE) 
Core Battery. 

m Seventeen states use 
NTE Specialty Area 
Tests. 

Qualify ng scores on 
the national tests vary 
widely. For example, 
while one state considers 
a score of 636 on the NTE 
Communications Skills 
Test as acceptable, another 
state requires a score of 
659 (the scale for t^is test 
extends from 600 to 695). 

Tlie only universal 
requirement among the 
states ror entry-level 
teacher certification is the 
completion of an ap- 
proved program (in a 
regular teacher education 
program or an alternative 
route to certification). 
Most states have estab- 
lished multi-level certifica- 
tion systems that consist 
of entry-level or initial 
certification for those 
entering teaching for the 
first time, and a variety of 
procedures, such as 
certification renewal or 
advanced certification 
levels, for experienced 
teachers. Sixteen states 
also evaluate a beginning 
teacher's performance in 
the classroom, or plan to 
do so, before granting 
regular certification. While 
only one slate (and none 
after 1991) grants lifetime 
certificates to novice 
teachers, 10 provide such 
a certificate to teachers 



holding an advanced 
certificate. The remaining 
states require teachers to 
renew their certificates on 
a regular basis, usually 
based on years of experi- 
ence and further educa- 
tion or training. 

Two other trends in the 
1980s are noteworthy, 
and both stem from a 
perception that teacher 
training should focus 
more on subject matter 
and less on pedago;jy. 
Several states have estab- 
lished ^^alternative routes'* 
to teacher certification. 
The idea here is to attract 
talented individuals to 
teaching who cannot 
afford the time and 
money necessary to 
complete u^ditional 
tea^h;?r education pro- 
grams. In New Jersey, for 
example, school districts 
may hire liberal arts 
graduates who have had 
no formal, college-based 
teacher training. The.se 
** provisional teachers'* 
must pass an examination 
in their disciplhie, un- 
dergo a paid, year-long 
internship at the hiring 
school district, and re- 
ceive 200 contact hours of 
forma} instruction in 
education while they 
teach. Regular certification 
is granted upon comple- 
tion of the program. 

The second trend 
Involves the enactment of 
px)licies that change the 
balance of academic and 
education courses re- 
quired to complete 
teacher education pko- 
grams. In Virginia, for 
example, ans and science 



degrees are required for 
all teachers and profes- 
sional studies are limited. 

One of the major 
educational de^'elopmenLs 
for the 1990s will be new 
assessment strategies for 
teachers. While the paper- 
and-p>encil tcaclier tots of 
the last decade have left 
an indelible mark on the 
policy Irndscape, liiey are 
likely to give way to 
innovative methods of 
assessing the actual woric 
of teachers. As the 1980s 
drew to a close, a few 
such effortii were getting 
under way. 

On the national level, 
the National Board for 
Professional Teaching 
Standards was established 
in 1987 to create a system 
of voluntary certification 
for experienced teachers. 
The board is currently 
exploring a variety of 
methods for assessmg the 
skills of teachers, includ- 
ing on-<?ite /bservations, 
simulated penbrmance, 
documentation, essays, 
interviews, and multiple 
choice examinations. 

Several states are also 
active in developing new 
assessments. Connecticut, 
in addition to requiring 
clinical assessments of 
professional knowledge, 
is oirrently developing 
assessment centei ap- 
proaches for evaluating a 
teacher's subject matter 
and pedagogical knowl- 
edge through the use of 
semi-structured inter- 
views. The state's design 
and development of 
innovative methods of 
teacher assessment pro- 



vided a catalyst for estab- 
lishing the Interstate 
(loasortium for Support 
and Assessment which is 
housed with the Council 
of Chief State School 
Officers' program of 
professiortai development. 
This consortium includes 
Connecticut, California, 
and the Stanford Univer- 
sity Teacher Assessment 
Project as charter mem- 
bers. 

Finally, the largest 
currently us id test for 
teacher certification — the 
NTE — is being substan- 
tially revised. The succes- 
sor to the NTE will be 
composed of three stages. 
Stage I will center on the 
assessment of enabling or 
basic skills in mathemat- 
ics, reading, and writing 
needed by begirming 
teachers. Components 
include a test, a diagnostic 
skilU assessment, instruc- 
tional modules, and 
practice tests. Stage II 
tests will measure pro- 
'•pective teachers' subject 
matter knowledge, gen- 
eral pedagogy, and to 
some extent, s.^bjea 
matter pedagogy. Stage III 
will provide states with 
products and services 
enabling them to use 
performance data to make 
valid and reliable 
licensure decisions for 
beginning teachers. 

OTHER STUDENT AND 

:»uiooLD£smcr 

STANDARDS 

During the decade of the 
1980s, state actioas 
coincided with reform 
commission recommenda- 



tions that students spend 
more time in school and 
that the time be spent 
more efficiently. State 
standards were imposed 
regulating the length of 
the school year and day; 
ages for compulsory 
attendance; and policies 
on homework, atten- 
dance, discipline, extra- 
curricular activities, and 
promotion. 

The majority of the 
states now require that 
students attend school a 
minimum of 180 days per 
year and all the states 
require at least 175 days. 
Tliis requirement is a 
carryover from our agri- 
cultural past and contrasts 
with several other coun- 
tries in which students 
attend school between 
220 and 240 days a year. 

Forty-four of the states 
specify a minimum amount 
of time in a school day. In 
some cases, the minimum 
includes only instructional 
time, making comparisons 
among the states difficult. 
In general, however, the 
length of the school day 
increases as students get 
older. The minimum 
school day is less than 
five hours for children in 
grades one to three m 13 
Slates, but is less than five 
hours for secondary 
students in only three 
states. Eleven states 
require children in the 
primary grades (1-3) to 
attend school at least six 
hours, while 19 states 
require high school 
students to attend school 
that long. A few states 
provide financial incen- 



tives for school districts 
that lengthen their school 
day beyond the state 
minimum. 

Many states have also 
extended the ages for 
compulsory school atten- 
dance, and have either 
mandated kindergarten 
programs or required 
local districts to offer 
them for those wishing to 
attend. In addition, states 
have required districts to 
establish written policies 
on attendance, discipline, 
homework, and/or pro- 
motion or retention. 
Finally, several states have 
required minimum grade 
point averages for stu- 
dents participating in 
extracurricular activities or 
for high schcx)l gradua- 
tion. 

POUCY CHANGES AT 
THE SCHOOL LEVEL 

The state-level laws and 
policies described above 
may not give a precise 
picture of the changes 
that occurred at the level 
of individual schools, 
where polic>- must l>e 
implemented, ^^or do they 
tell us what schools did 
on their own, '^r in 
response to district f)oli- 
cies, in areas not con- 
trolled by or acted upon 
by the state. In fact, there 
has been i:o reliable 
information on what 
policy char4g^s took place 
in the :;chc*^..>. 

Beginning In 1983-84, 
the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress 
(NAEP) required a com- 
prehensive school ques- 
tionnaire to be filled out 



Figure 6 

Percentage of Schools Reporting lypes of Policy 
Changes by Grade Level in the Period from 
1983-84 to 1987-88 
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by the principal or vice 
principal in each partici- 
pating school. The sample 
of schools was represen- 
tative of all schools in the 
United States that have 
4th, 8th, and 12th grades, 
the grade levels assessed 
by NAER In the 1988 
assessment, the schools 
were asked about 
changes they made in 
policies since the 1984-85 
school year, regardless of 
whether these changes 
were imposed by the state 
or the result of school or 
district policy changes. 
This timeframe spans the 



period when states re- 
ached the most strongly to 
the Nation at Risk report 
of 1983. 

Figure 6 shows the 
percentage of schools at 
each grade level that 
reported each type of 
policy change. For ele- 
mentary and middle 
schools, the most perva- 
sive change was in "estab- 
lishing new consistently 
enforced codes of student 
conduct.*' It was the 
second most frequent 
change for high schools. 
Sixty-three percent of 
elementary schools 
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lightened up on conduct, 
as did 68 percent of 
middle schools (and 
junior high schools) md 
70 percent of high 
schools.* This "^return to 
rigor" was being widely 
demanded after the 
perceived laxness of the 
prio' decade. 

As part of this reform, 
schools established a 
"stricter attendance 
policy. This was the 
most frequent change for 
high schools (73 percent), 
the second most frequent 
change for elem^^ntary 
schools (46 p^^-^'.ent), and 
the third-rankiiig change 
for middle schools (51 
percent). 

Also in the top tier of 
school-level policy 
changes was the "estab- 
lishment of grade require- 
ments for participation in 
athletics or extracurricular 
activities." Again, this was 
an effort to achieve more 
academic rigor ^mong the 
student body and to 
increase the focus on 
learning. This was the 
second-ranked change for 
midc!le .schools, involving 
six out of ten of them. 
Seventy percent of high 
schools and 37 percent of 
elementary schools 
reported similar changes. 

For elementary and 
middle schools, the 
fourth-ranking policy 
change was "implement- 
ing competency testing 
for promotion and gradu- 
ation;^ it was the fifth- 
ranking change for high 
schools. Such changes 



took place in over a third 
of the schools at each 
grade level. 

From 27 percent to 32 
percent of the schools 
"established a policy of 
increased homework," 
from 30 to 40 percent 
**!engthened the school 
day,** from 22 percent to 
27 percent implemented 
some type of "perfor- 
mance-based compensa- 
tion system," and from l6 
to 18 percent "lengthened 
the school year." 

As can be seen from 
Figure 6, there is a very 
large range in the per- 
centage of schools carry- 
ing out polic7 changes in 
these eight areas, from 
just l6 percent of elemen- 
tary schools that length- 
ened the school year to 
73 percent of high schools 
that established stricter 
attendance policies. It 
appears likely from these 
data and from the data 
presented earlier on state- 
level policy change, that 
much of the policy "ac- 
tion" occurred at the local 
level. Schools tried to 
change student behavior 
with regard to their 
conduct, their attendance, 
and maintaining grades as 
a condition of participat- 
ing in athletics and 
extracurricular activities 
(although some of the 
changes have come in 
respc/nse to the state-level 
initiatives or policies). 
High schools were most 
likely to have made such 
policy changes, followed 
by middle schools and 



elementary schools. 

To determine if policy 
changes were more 
common in certain kinds 
of schools, the frequency 
of policy changes was 
compared to several 
school characteristics: size 
and type of coi^iniunity, 
the percent of children in 
the school that fnll below 
the poverty line, the size 
of the school, and the 
minority/ majority make- 
up of the school. This was 
done by creating a com- 
posite scale based on the 
eight areas of policy 
change, ranging from 0 to 
8, with eight being the 
maximum number of 
policy changes. The 
.schools with eighth grade 
students showed the 
greatest differences by 
these characteristics: 

■ The schools in large 
metropolitan areas, 
particulariy those with 
a high proportion of 
adults on welfare or 
unemployed, had the 
greatest number of 
policy" changes; small 
places and metropoli- 
tan areas where a high 
proportion of adults 
were managers or 
professionals had the 
fewest changes. 

■ The schools with the 
highest percentage of 
students below the 
poverty line had more 
policy changes than 
those with a low 
poverty rate. 

■ I^rge .schools had more 



policy changes than 
small schools. 

■ Schools with a majority 
of minority students 
had more policy 
changes than those that 
were integrated or had 
a high percentage of 
White students. 

Elementary and high 
schools followed the 
same general pattern, 
although not as consis- 
tendy. While differences 
for high schools were 
generally in the same 
direction, they were not 
statistically significant. 
Schools generally known 
to be most in need of 
improvement — in inner 
cities, in poverty areas, 
with concentrations of 
minorities, and of large 
size — are those that 
report making the most 
effort in terms of the eight 
policy change areas about 
which they were asked. 



*h)r conivtuence. the term middle schtH^U ts useil to denote sch(HpLs that hmv ati eighth gnide AUually many are called junior htgh schfH)ls and many will also 
f)e K- 12 schools 
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PROGRESS 
TOWARD 
EXCELLENCE 



The previous section 
summarized the major 
school reform efforts of 
the 1980s. In this seaion 
we describe the impiove- 
ments, or lack of them, in 
the 1980s in terms of 
achievement, student 
efforts, and staying in 
school However, there is 
no way to mike a causal 
link between the two, and 
that is not intended. 

What happened to 
achievement in the 1980s 
is likely the result of 
many different forces and 
developments. Raising 
scores of students at the 
bottom can be a carry- 
over effect from the 
"minimum competency'' 
drives of the 1970s. 
Parents may have become 
more concerned by 
publicity given to falling 
test scores in the late 
1970s, and reflected that 
concern in more attention 
to their children's school 
work. It was also a time 
when the school improve- 
ment and effective 
schools movements were 
working hard to improve 
schools in inner cities and 
under stat>wide plans. 

It is reasonable to 
suppose that some of the 
actions taken in the first 
half of the 1980s did help 
improve achievement. 
More academic courses 
were required in high 
school, and we know 
from national studies that 
there were increases in 
the percentages of high 
school students taking 
mathematics, science. 



foreign languages, and 
history. (See, for example. 
What Americans Study, 
issued by the ETS Policy 
Infonmalion Center in 
1989.) There was some 
lengthening of the school 
day. There were more 
tests to pass to get to the 
next grade or to graduate. 
However, some of the 
retorms, such as raising 
standards for entering 
teachers and higher 
teacher pay, will have 
long lead times before 
their effect on student 
performance is known. 

Even in the case of 
state regulations that 
require students to take 
more difficult academic 
courses, some of the 
effects are still to be felt. 
Legislation often had 
delayed effective dates, or 
was phased in so as not 
to affect students already 
in high school. A good 
example of the long lead 
times that may be in- 
volved is NAFP's explana- 
tion for reading improve- 
ments it found in the 1984 
assessment. The NAEF 
reports stated that there 
was a strong possibility 
that such improvements 
were the result of an 
"early start" from 
Headstart and other new 
pre-school programs. 

The following section 
provides a summary of 
the changes in student 
outcomes in the 1980s. 
The summary is intended 
to be objective. We 
recognize that this, too, is 
a somewhat elusive goal; 



Figure 7 

Educational Progress 
in the 1980s 



Reading (1980-88) 



Age 17 
Age 13 
Age 9 



Stable 
Stable 
Stable 



Mathematics (1982-88)* 



Age 17 
Age 13 
Age9 



Up 
Up 
Up 



Science (1982-88)* 



Agel7 
Age13 
Age 9 



Up 
Up 
Up 



Writing (1984-88) 



Grade 11 
Graded 
Grade 4 

Civics (1982-88) 



Stable 
Down 
Stable 



Age 17 
Age 13 

Effort 



Down 
Stable 



Homework 

(1980*88) Up 
TV Watching 

(1982-88) Down" 
Enrollment of 

16 and 17 Year-Olds 

In School Up 



characterizing progress or 
lack of it is a somewhat 
subjective exercise, even 
when the best statistics 
are available. This is 
particularly true in an 
econoriMcally competitive 
world wi:ere the require- 
ments of jobs are thought 



* See special note on uiirces on pages 14 and IS. 

** Meaning that TV watching went up; we presume this has an adverse educational effect 
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by many to be rising; in 
that view you have to be 
running faster to stay in 
the same place. 

Figure 7 provides a 
sununary of what follows, 
in simple terms of 
whether the indicator 
used went up, down, or 
was siable during the 
period. In these terms, 
there was some improve- 
ment in about half of the 
measures used.* 

READING 

Relative to other subjects 
assessed by the National 
Assessment of Educational 
Progress, student reading 
achievement levels are 
encouraging. However 
there was no improve- 
ment in the decade of the 
1980s in average profi- 
ciency (see Figure 9). 

■ Figure 8 shows that 86 
percent of 17-year-olds 
reached the 250 level, 
almost six in ten failed 
to reach the 300 level, 
where they "can find, 
understand, summarize 
and explain relatively 
complicated informa- 
tion,'' although there 
was slight improvement 
by 1988. Very few 
could read at the 
advanced 350 level, 
and the percent who 
did Had slipped a bit by 
tiie i988 assessment, as 
compared with results 
of assessments in the 
1970s. 



*/n this table and in the text that 
follows, changes are noted only when 
they are statistically significant. 



Figure 8 

Trends in the Percent 17-Year-Olds at Three NAEP H^&dlng Proficiency Levels 
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Figure 9 

NAEP Reading Proficiency Trends 

Scaled Score 
300 T 



250" 



200" 



Age 17 



Age 13 



Age 9 



150 



1971 



1964 



1988 



■ The reading perfor- 
mance of 13-year-olds 
was essentially stable 
over the decades of the 
70s and 'SOs. (There 
was a slight improve- 
ment between 1971 
and 1980, but perfor- 
mance was flat after 
that.) 

B The average reading 
proficiency of 9-year- 
olds increased from 
1971 to 1980 and 
ended the decade 
(1988) at a higher level 
than in 1971. There 
was no improvement in 
the 1980s. 

■ Summing up 

There were no gains in 
average reading profi- 
ciency in the 1980s. 
However, all three age 
groups read better at 
the end of the '80s than 
ai • .e beginning of the 
1970s. 

Source: Tl. ' Reading Report Card. 1971- 
19H8," Natioful Avscssmcnt of 
Hducational Progress, Educational 
Tcsktmg Service. 1990. 
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MATHEMATICS 

Average mathematics 
performance improved in 
the six years from 1982 to 
1988 for all three ages 
assessed bv NAEP — 17, 
13, and 9 (see Figure 11). 

■ As shown in Figure 10, 
m 1988, 98 percent of 
17-year-old students 
had mastered "basic 
op>erations and begin- 
ning problem solving,** 
up from 93 percent in 
1932. More than three 
in four 13-year-olds 
were at this 250 level 
on the NAFP scale, as 
were just over one in 
four 9-year-old. At this 
level students have an 
initial understanding of 
the four basic opera- 
tions, and are develop- 
ing an ab'^'ty to analyze 
simple logical relations. 

■ Almost six in ten 17- 
years-olds reached the 
300 level, characterized 
by "moderately com- 
plex procedures and 
rv^asoning." Just one n 
five 13-year-olds were 
at this level. Students at 
this level can compute 
with decimals, simple 
fractions, and com- 
monly encountered 
percents. They can, 
among others things, 
calculate the areas of 
rectangles, ^clve simple 
linear equations, find 
averages, and use 
logical reasoning to 
solve problems. 

■ Just 7 percent of 17- 
year-olds reached the 
350 level, characterized 
by "multi-step problem 
solving and algebra." 



Figure 10 

Trends in th^ Percent of 17-Year-Olds at Three NAI£P MathemaUcs Proficiency Levels 
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Figure 11 

NAEP Mathematics Proficiency Trends 

Scaled Score 
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There was no statisti- 
cally significant in- 
crease in this percent 
compared with 1982 
and 1986. 
■ Summing up 

There was' some im- 
provement in average 
proficiency in the 
1980s; however, there 
was essentially none at 
the higher level we 
associate with having 
taken several years of 
high school math. Only 
a small fraction of high 
school students leave 
high school prepared 
to enter quantitative 
fields in college, or to 
do the kind of statistical 
quality control work 
increasingly required in 
factories. 

Source for figures' The Mathematics 
Report Card," Natkxul 
Assessment of Educational 
Progress, Educational Testing 
Service, 1988. p.32, *Data for 
1988 Is from -Discnungllng the 
NAEP 1985^ Reading 
Anomaly." Educational Testing 
Service. 1989, p. 129. While the 
1988 data for mathematics was 
included in this special study, it 
was r)ot released in a regular 
NAEP trend report. 



SCIENCE 

Although students 
improved their science 
achievement during the 
1980s, these gains were 
from a very low initial 
level of proficiency. 
International assessments 
show that the U.S. 
remains among the 
nations that perform 
lowest in science in the 
industrialized world. 

As can be seen in 
Figure 13, although the 
average proficiency scores 
advanced for all three age 
^oups, these gains have 
been more pronounced at 
the lower and middle 
levels of the scales than at 
the top (see Figure 12). 
The percentage of 17- 
year-olds reaching the 350 
level was essentially flat, 
remaining at 7 or 8 
percent since the 1977 
assessment. 

Given the dire state of 
achievement in science, it 
is useful to understand 
what American 17-year- 
old students don Y know 
and can't do in science. 

■ Fourteen percent were 
not likely to be able to 
perform at the 250 level 
with tasks such as 
knowing which part of 
a screw-base type light 
bulb glows to produce 
light. 

■ Fifty-five percent were 
unable to do tasks at 
the 300 level, such as 
choosing the best 
explanation of why 
marine algae are most 
often restriaed to the 
top 100 meters of the 
ocean. 



Figure 12 

Trends in the Percent of 17*Year-0lds at Three NAEP Science Proficiency Levels 
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Figure 13 

NAEP Science Proficiency Trends 
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■ Ninety-two percent 
were unable to do 
tasks at the 350 level, 
such as choosing the 
object that has the 
greatest density when 
given several with 
specified mass and 
volume. 

■ Summing up 

The U.S. has been 
bringing up the rear in 
science achievement 
among developed 
countries. From this 
low level of achieve- 
ment, improvement 
began in the 1980s at 
all three grade levels. 

Source for figures: "The Science Report 
Card," National Asie&smem of 
Educational Progress, Educational 
TcsUng Service, 1988, p.39. 'Dato 
for 1968 i5 from 'Disentangling 
the NAEP 1985-86 Reading- , 
Anomaly.* Educational Testing 
Service, 1989, p. 141. While the 
1988 dau for mathematics was 
included in this special study, it 
was not released in a regular 
NAEP trend report. 



CIVICS 

In 1988, 17-year-old 
students did not perform 
as well as their counter- 
parts in previous assess- 
ments in 1982 and 1976. 
Thirteen-year-olds per- 
formed at about the same 
level in all three assess- 
ments (see Figure 14). 

Beginning with the 
1988 assessment, NAEP 
developed a new profi- 
ciency scale (from 0 to 
500) similar to that used 
in other subjects. The 
NAEP report also de- 
saibed what students 
know and can do at 50- 
point intervals along the 
scale (see Figure 15). 

■ As shown in Figure 15, 
in Grade 12, 49 percent 
of students were at 
level 300 where they 
"understand specific 
government structures 
and functions.*' At this 
level they understand 
the terms "separation of 
powers," and they 
know how the Chief 
Justice of the United 
States Supreme Court is 
selected. 

■ In Grade 8, 6l percent 
of students were at 
level 250, where they 
"undei-stand the nature 
of political institutions 
and the relationship 
between citizen and 
government.** They 
know, for example, 
that the term of the 
President of the United 
States is four years, and 
that government offi- 
cials are elected by 
secret b?Jlots. 

■ In Grade 4, 71 percent 
of students were at 



Figure 14 

NAEP Civics Proficiency Trends 
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level 200, where they 
can **recogni2e the 
ejcistence of civic Ufe." 
They know sudi things 
as the reason a city 
might have a crosswalk 
law, and who beconies 
President of the United 
States if the President 
dies. J 

■ Summing up 

There was t^ically no 
improvement m civics 
knowMgein'the 
1980s, and some 
ground was lost among 
17-year-olds. Just half 
of 12th graders under- 
stood specific govern- 
ment structures and 
functions and just one 
in 17 achieved a more 
sophisti(;:ated under- 
standing of how gov- 
ernment works. 

Souices for figures; The Civics Report 
Card/ National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, Educational 
Testing Service, 1990. ppw 
35-38. 



Figure 15 

Percent of 12th Graders at Three NAEP Civics Proficiency Levels, 1988 
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WRITING 

In 1988 over one-third of 
1 1th graders* could not 
adequately write a brief 
description of a desirable 
summer job and their 
qualiOcations for it, and 
very few could do it really 
well (see Figure 16). This 
writing level was about 
the same as it had been 
four years earlier. Only 14 
percent of these 11th 
graders did an adequate 
job in an analytic writing 
task requiring them to 
compare modern day 
food with a description 
they had read of food on 
the frontier (see Figure 
17). Although this level 
was slightly better than in 
1984, practically none 
could do the task really 
well. 

Looking at all writing 
tasks common to the 1984 
and 1988 assessments, the 
changes in this four-year 
period are as follows: 

■ Grade 11, On average, 
there was no significant 
change. 

a C7ra^/^ «. While the 
trends on tasks were 
mixed, there were 
more declines than 
gains. 

■ C7ra^/^ 4. There was 
improvement in several 
tasks and no declines. 
On average, there was 
no significant change. 

Contrary to the low 
proficiency in writing to 
inform, to analyze, and to 
persuade, NAEP reports 
that, "It is clear that most 



students were able to 
control die conventions of 
written English. Most 
spelling problems disap- 
pear by grade 11, al- 
though even the best 
papers contained some 
errors. Tiiere were few 
changes from 1984 to 
1988 in the mas^ory of 
writing conventions in the 
three grades assessed. 

Just over half of 4th 
grade students said they 
like to write. This declines 
to 37 percent by the 11th 
grade. 

■ Summing up 

Our students are poor 
writers and they are not 
improving. They don't 
much like to write, and 
they like it less as they 
go through school. 
They do, though, learn 
grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation reasonably 
well There was no 
progress in the 1980s. 

Source for Hguri-N "The WnltnR Report 
Card. 1984-88." National 
A.«ksvv>mcnt of KJucationa! 
Progress. Educational Testing 
Service. J990. pp 12 & 20 



'"Adequate^ means responses in- 
cluded the information and ideas 
necessary to accomplish the under- 
lytng task and were considered likely 
to heeffixtwein achtJtnng thedestred 
purpose 



*The 1988 NAEP trend report for umtinfi was about 1 1th graders rather than 
1 l-year-olds. as in other trend reports 



Figure 16 

Writing to Inform, 11th Grade, 1988 
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Figure 17 

Analytic Writing, 11th Grade, 1988 
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STAYING IN SCHOOL 

While the focus of atten- 
tion is on "cirof>-out" rates 
as a measure of failure to 
complete school, that rate 
has proven elusive as a 
measurement. We here 
use three measures to 
compxDse a picture of 
what happened in the 
1980s: 1) the percentage 
of 16- and 17-year-olds 
enrolled in school, 2) the 
percentage of 16- to 24- 
year-olds who achieved a 
high school diploma, 
including the General 
Education Development 
certificate (GED), and 3) 
the {percentage of high 
school graduates who are 
enrolled in college the 
October after graduating 
from high school. 

Ages 16 and 17 are 
critical years for dropping 
out of school. Theie has 
been a slight increase in 
enrollment rates of stu- 



dents of this age in the 
1980s (see Figure 18). 
This is particularly en- 
couraging in view of the 
fact that achievement 
standards were being 
raised during this time 
and many predicted that 
this would negatively 
affect enrollment rates. 

In 1988, 87 percent of 
l6- to 24- year-olds had 
obtained high school 
diplomas. This percent 
has been essentially stable 
over the last 15 years (see 
Figure 19). 

After hovering around 
50 percent throughout the 
1970s, the percent of high 
school graduates entering 
college (both 2- and 4- 
year institutions) the fall 
after their high school 
graduation has been 
increasing slightly. It rose 
to 56 percent by 1985, and 
has stayed there through 
1987 (see Figure 20). 



Figure 18 

Percent of 16- and 17- Year-Olds 
Enrolled in School 
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Source: "Digest of Educatior, Statistics, 1990, " 
National Center for Educa^jn Statistics, 
Tdble 7, in press. 



Figure 19 

Percent of 16- to 24*Year*Olds 
with High School Diplonfias 
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Source: Derived from Vropout Rates in the United 
States: 1988, " National Center for Education 
Statistics, 1989, p. 53. 



Figure 20 

Percent of High School Graduates Enrolled 
in College the Following Octot>er 
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Source: *7he Condition of Education, 1990. " National 
Center for Education Statistics, p. 16. 



STUDENT EFFORT 

The percentage of 13- 
year-olds who said they 
received no homework 
a?^signment^ dropped 
from 32 percent in 1980 
to 17 percent in 1988. A 
similar drop occurred at 
age 17 (see Figure 21). 

There was also a 10 
percent increase between 
1980 and 1988 among 13- 
year-olds who do one or 
more hours of homework 
each day; the increase 
was 5 percent among 17- 
year-olds, with almost two 
in five doing that much 
homework in 1988. 
However, in 1988, 14 
percent didn't do their 
assigned homework, and 
another 24 percent did 
less than one hour. 

While homework 
performance improved, 
the number of 17-year- 
olds who read books, 
newspapers, and maga- 
zines slipped, from 26 
percent who read them 
daily in 1984 to 21 per- 
cent who did so in 1988. 

From 1984 to 1988 
there was little change in 
the number of students 
who said they read 
independently for "fun.*" 
While over half of the 9- 
year-olds do so daily, the 
proportion drops to 36 
percent of 13-year-olds 
and 28 p>ercent of 17-year- 
olds. Television watching, 
however, increased during 
the decade (see Figure 
22). 



Figure 21 

Homework Trends 
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Source: The Reading Report Cerd. ' Nationei Assessment of Educational Progress, 
Bducationai Testing Sendee, 1990, p 40 



Figure 22 

Peroent of Students Watching 3 or More ^ours 
of Television per Day 
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1908 st^istics are from NAtf* unpublished data 



The percentage of 17- 
year-olds watching 
three or more liours of 
TV each day grew from 
36 to 50 percent from 
1982 to 1988* 

For 13-year-olds, 71 
percent watched three 
or more hours in 1988 
compared with 55 
percent in 1982. 

Among 9-year-olds, the 
comparable percent- 
ages were 66 in 1988 
and 55 in 1982. 
Summing up 

Students are malcing 
more effort at home in 
terms of doing home- 
work. But they read 
less as they get older, 
and they watch a lot of 
television. Television 
watching increased 
substantially in the 
1980s. 
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PROGRESS 
TOWARD 
EQUALITY 



The previous section 
describes progress toward 
"excellence," the term 
associated with the 
education reform move- 
ment of the 1980s. While 
this seaion is titled 
"progress toward equal- 
ity," the two goals are, of 
course, intertwined. We 
cannot create the edu- 
cated labor force and 
citizenry that is our goal 
without striving to im- 
prove the education of 
our minority populations. 

While there was \ ery 
modest progress in the 
1980s in raising average 
performance in some 
areas, there was more 
substantial progress in 
raising the proficiency of 
minority populations — 
and narrowing the gap 
between majority and 
minority — particulariy 
for Black students. In 'he 
case of entry into college, 
however, the gap wid- 
ened. There were only a 
few instances where the 
gap narrowed between 
Hispanic students and 
White students. 

Figure 23 provides a 
brief overview of areas 
where performance gaps 
were reduced or stayed 
the same. The text and 
graphs that follow provide 
more details of the magni- 
tude of these changes. 
Even where gaps did 
narrow, they often still 
remained quite large. 



Figure 23 

Narrowing Education Gaps in the ISSOs 
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READING GAPS 

While gaps in reading 
proficiency between 
minority and niajoriiy 
popubtion:; are still quite 
substantial, they nanowed 
during the 1980s, more at 
basic and middle levels 
appropriate for a particu- 
lar age than at the top of 
the range. 

■ The narrowing of gaps 
at age 17 can be seen 
in Figures 24, 25, and 
26. The percentage 
difference between 
Black students and 
White students at the 
250 level narrowed 
from 43 to 13, and the 
gap between Hispanic 
students and White 
students narrowed from 
26 to 16 percent. There 
were smaller gains at 
the 300 level, and a 
laiiger gap (see Figure 
25). There was also a 
decline in average scale 
score differences for 
Black students (see 
Figure 26). 

• At age 13, achievement, 
on average, was virtu- 
ally stable from 1980 to 
1988 for White students 
as well as Hispanic 
students, while it rose 
for Black students from 
a 232 scale score to 
243. 

• At age 9, the overall 
achievement score for 
all groups combined 
dropped from 215 to 
212, but this was not 
statistically significant. 
In fart, there were no 
significant changes 
among any of the three 
groups from 1980 to 

O 

ERLC 



1988. The achieve- 
ment gap remained 
unchanged. 

Because the gap in 
reading proficiency 
between minority and 
majority populations at 
age 9 did not narrow 
through the 1980s, a 
question arises as to 
whether gaps in reading 
achievement will narrow 
during the next decade as 
this age group moves 
through school. This 
concern is of particular 
interest since the gap 
between 9-year-old Black 
students and White 
students narrowed by " 
percent in the years 
between 197! and 1980. 

■ Suminingup 

The achievement gap 
was considerably 
narrowed at age 17 
between White stu- 
dents and Black .stu- 
dents, but more at the 
basic and middle 
ranges of the NAEP 
scale than at the top. 
While Hispanic stu- 
dents reduced the gap 
at the NAEP 300 read- 
ing level (adept), there 
was no significant 
improvemeni in the 
averages. The gap was 
also reduced between 
Black and Wiiite 13- 
year-olds, but not 
between Hispanic and 
White .<^udenis of that 
age. There were no 
reductions in the gap at 
age 9. 

.Sourer for figures: lihc Reading Report 
Card. 1971* im* Natiocul 
Atfcasment of Educatkxul 
Progmft. Educational Testing 
Service, 1990. pp. 62^ 
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Figure 24 

Reading Performance Gap, Level ?50, Age 17 
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Figure 25 

Reading Performance Gap, Level 300, Age 17 
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Figure 26 

Difference in Average NAEP Reading 
Scale Scores, Age 17 
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MATHEMATICS GAPS 

The gap between While 
students and Black and 
Hispanic students was 
considerably reduced 
between 1978 and 1986 
among 17-year-olds at the 
250 level, where students 
can do basic mathematical 
perations and beginning 
problem solving. The 
percentage of Black 
students at or above this 
level rose from 70 to 86, 
and for Hispanic students 
from 77 to 91, while the 
percentage of White 
students at this level 
remained steady at 98 
percent (see Figure 27). 

However the gaps 
remained essentially the 
same among 17-year-olds 
at the 300 level, where 
they can do modcr uely 
complex procedures and 
reasoning (sec Figure 28). 

■ Figure 29 shows the 
differences between the 
average NAEP scale 
score for Black and 
Hispanic students when 
compared to the 
average scores for 
White students. At age 
17, the average score 
differences between 
Black and White 
students declined from 
38 points in 1978 to 29 
points in 1986. The 
decline in the differ- 
ence between White 
and Hispanic students 
was smaller and not 
enough to be significant. 

■ At age 13, the gap in 

average jcores nar- 
rowed sharr!y between 
1978 and 1986 for 
Black students, from 42 
points to 24 points, and 

1S 



substantially for His- 
panic students, from 34 
to 19. 

■ At age 9, the gap for 

Black students nar- 
rowed less than at the 
older ages; there was 
no improvement in the 
gap for Hispanic 
students. 

■ Sununingup 

At age 17, the perfor- 
mance gap between 
Black and White 
students declined 
between 1978 and 
1986, but declined little 
for Hispanic students. 
There were large gains 
at age 13, and small 
gains for 9-year-old 
Black students, but 
none for 9-year-old 
Hispanic students. 

•yHiac fc>f figures TIk: NUllicnutK'^ 

Rcptxt Onl. Arr .Nfca\urinK 
I'p*" NatKNul \.v>*. -.xmcnt of 
PducutMNui Pn))(rcxv KducatK»ul 

Ut 



Figure 27 

Mtthtmatics PtrformanM Gap, Uv«l 250, Age 17 
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Figure 28 

Mathematics Performance Gap, Level 300, Age 17 
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Figure 29 

Difference in Average NAEP Mathematics 
Scale Scores, Age 17 
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SCIENCE GAPS 

While just under half of 
the White 17-year-old 
students are at or above 
the 300 level (where they 
can analyze scientific 
procedures and data), 
they number four times 
the proportion of Black 
students at that level (12 
percent) ar4d three times 
the proportion of His-> 
panic students (16 per- 
cent). The gap at this 
relatively high level 
remained essentially 
unchanged between 19"^ 
and 1986 (see Figure 31 )■ 

■ In terms of average 
proficiency at age 17. 
the White/Black gap in 
scale scores dropped 
from 57 to 45 between 
1977 and 1986 while 
there was no signific^ant 
change in the gap 
between While and 
Hi-vinic students (sec 
Figure 32). 

■ The gap ixrtween 
average science scores 
for 13-year-old White 
and Black students 
declined from 48 to 38 
points, and ly*twocn 
the scores of Whue and 
Hispanic students from 
43 to 33 points. The 
largest gains were at 
the relatively low level 
of 200» where students 
umierstand simple 
scifniific principles. 



■ The score ^p between 
9-year-ok^ Black stu- 
dents and White swx- 
dents dropped from 45 
to 36 pointi., but there 
was no significant drop 
in the gap between 
White and Hispanic 
students. 

■ Summing up 

No g^ias were mad«* 
between 1977 and 1986 
in closing the very ^ 
large gap in science 
performancx* between 
17-year-old White and 
minority students at the 
300 level. There were, 
however, some gains 
below that level for 
Black students; there 
were none for Hispanic 
students (see Figure 
30). Black students 
improved science 
performance at age 13 
and at age 9» but 
Hispanic students made 
no statistically signifi- 
cant gains. 

souac fc>c figure* *n>c Ni Ktuxr krpt»rt 
CarU Hlcmcnu of Kivk ^iml 
Rvan-cn'. iyK<-«8.' NaiKiaii 
ANNOvvincnt tkf HducaiKMul 



Figure 30 

Science ^trformanct Gap, ^50 Level, Age 17 
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Figure 31 

Science Performence Gap, 300 Level; Age 17 
Analyzts scientific proc«duf^*& data 
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Figure 32 

Difference in Average NAEP Science 
Scale Scores, Age 17 
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GAPS IN STAYING 
IN SCHOOL 

In lenns of being enrolled 
in school at ages 16 and 
17, and gelling a high 
school diploma or GED 
certificate by age 24, 
Black youth have essen- 
tially drawn even with 
White students in the 
1980s (see Figures 33 ana 
34). For Hispanic stu- 
dents, however, the gap 
remains considerable and 
has not narrowed. 

A true and uniform 
measure of dropping out 
of school remains elusive, 
and the National Center 
for Education Statistics 
uses several approaches. 



One of them is the "event 
rate," which reveals how 
many students who 
enrolled at the beginning 
of a school year are no 
longer in school at the 
end of the year and have 
not received a high 
school diploma. By this 
measure. Black youth still 
have a higher dropout 
rate. It may be that Black 
youth are less likely to get 
their diploma in the 
normal year of gradua- 
tion, but make up for it in 
the many **second 
chance" programs, such 
as Opportunity Industrial- 
ization Centers of America 
(OICS). 



The rate of Black 
graduates who go to 
college dropped precipi- 
tously in the early 1980s, 
with a low of 38 percent 
in 1983, rising to 44 
percent by 1987. Mean- 
while, the ite for White 
students climbed to 58 
percent. The rate of 
Hispanic students going 
to college rose from 40 
percent in 1977 to 45 
percent in 1987, now 
about equal to the rate for 
Black students. 

■ Sununingup 

The percentage of 
Black youth who 
achieve a high school 



diploma or equivalent 
is now about equal, or 
nearly equal, to White 
youths, but Hispanic 
youth lag behind. The 
college-going rate for 
Black high school 
graduates has improved 
since !983 (although 
still below the 1977 
rate); the rate for 
Hispanic students is 
advancing. However, 
the gap widened for 
both groups, as com- 
pared with White 
students. 



Figure 33 

Percent of 16- and 17- Year-Olds 
Enrolled in School 
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Source: "Digest of Education Statistics, 1990. " National Center for 
Education Statistics, Table 7, in press. 



Figure 34 

Percent of 16- to 24-Year*0lds with 
High School Diplomas 
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National Center for Education Statistics, 1989, p. 53. 



GENDER GAPS 

The reading score differ- 
ential, which favors 
females, is litde changed; 
more females continue to 
reach the 350 level than 
males. 

In mathematics, males 
lead females in achieve- 
ment, but the gap, on the 
average, is small and 
slightly lower than in 
1978. However, the 
difference in the percent- 
age of males and females 
reaching the 350 level is 
still considerable. 

The gap between male 
and female scor s has 
been reduced slightly in 
science. Male scores 
exceed those of females 
and twice as many males 
as females reach the 350 
level. 

In writing, females 
outperform males consid- 
erably, by 18 points on a 
0 to 400 scale. 

A summary is provided 
in Figure 35. 



Figure 35 
Gender Gaps 

Reading - 17-Year-Olds (0-500 Scale) 



Male Female 
1980 



Average Male Student Scores 

Are 8 Points Lower Than Females* 282 



290 



The Percent of Female Students 

Scoring 350 (or Higher) Is 

Slightly Higher Than Males 5% 6% 

Mathematics - 1 7-Year-Olds (0-500 Scale) 1978 

Average Female Student Scores 

Are 6 Points Lower Than Males 304 297 

The Percent of Female Students 

Scoring 350 (or Higher) Is 

Lower Than Males 10% 6% 

Sc/ence- 17- Year-Olds (0-500 Scale) 1977 

Average Female Student Scores 

Are 13 Points Lower Than Males 297 282 

The Percent of Female Students 
Scoring 350 (or Higher) Is Much 
Lower Than Males 12% 5% 

Writing- 11th Graders (0-400 Scale) 1984 

Average Male Student Scores Are 

1 8 Poif *s Lower Than Females 21 2 235 



Male Female 
1988 



286 294 

4% 6% 
1986 

305 299 

8% 5% 
1986 

295 282 

10% 5% 
1988 

211 229 



Sources: The NAEP report cards for science, mathematics, reading, and writing, cited in detail 
elsewhere. 



*AII comparisors are for the latest year 
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The ^'education reform 
decade" is mostMdentified 
with state level "reform** 
laws and policy changes 
initiated and carried out 
by governors and state 
legislatures. The decade is 
associated with what 
came to be called the 
"excellence movement," a 
shorthand reference to the 
reforms called for in the 
dramatic 1983 report of 
the National Commission 
on Excellence in Educa- 
tion, titled A Nation at 
Risk. Since a lot of state 
action was well under 
way by that time, particu- 
larly in testing, we date 
the reform decade from 
about 1978, when a blue- 
ribbon panel, chaired by 
Willard Wirtz, issued its 
report on the decline in 
scores on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test (SAT). By 
about 1988, the nation 
was moving beyond these 
"top down" approaches to 
reform and a new wave 
of effort was being called 
for; the word most com- 
monly used to represent 
this new effort was 
"restructuring." 

LAW AND POUCY 
CHANGES 

State-level action was 
comprehensive in tighten- 
ing the system, but 
worked largely within the 
traditional structure of 
American public educa- 
tion. 

■ High school graduation 
requirements were 
raised in 42 states, 
although the require- 
ments of many states 
still fell far short of the 



recommendi'tions made 
in A Nation at Risk. By 
1990, 37 states required 
four or more years of 
English, 28 required 
three or more years of 
social studies, 10 states 
required three years of 
mathematics, ';nd four 
states required three 
years of science. 

■ Student testing, already 
extensive by 1983, 
continued to expand. 
By 1990, 47 states had 
state-wide programs. 
Thirty-eight were 
designed to monitor 
student progress, 23 to 
use in "gatekeeping" 
(promotion or gradua- 
tion), 20 to identify 
needs for remedial 
instruction and nine for 
use in distributing state 
funds. 

■ 'Accountability" 
systems expanded and 
relied heavily on 
standardized testing of 
students. By 1989, 
accountability was 
identified as a top 
priority of chairs of 
education committees 
in 31 state legislatures. 
By 1990, 23 states went 
beyond test scores and 
adopted an integrated 
set of indicators. 
Twenty-five states use 
performance data lo 
trigger other state 
actions aimed at im- 
proving education. 

■ Teacher standards v/ere 
subjeaed to sweeping 
changes. While in 1980 
only a handful of states 
tested teacners, 39 
states do so today. 



Three *^est only for 
admission to teacher 
education programs, 18 
test only for teacher 
certification, and 18 test 
for both admission and 
c*:rtification. 

Analysis of the ques- 
tionnaire filled out by 
school principals in ^e 
1988 assessment by the 
National Assessment of 
Educational Progress 
permits the first summary 
of policy changes at the 
level of the school for the 
nation as a whole. The 
data apply to the period 
from 1984 to 1988. 

■ Stricter attendance 
policies were adopted 
by 73 percent of high 
schools, 51 percent of 
middle schools, and 46 
p>ercent of elementary 
schools. 

■ Academic requirements 
to participate in athlet- 
ics and extracurricular 
activities were estab- 
lished in 70 percent of 
high schools, 60 per- 
cent of middle schools, 
and 37 percent of 
elementary schools. 

■ Stricter standards of 
student conduct were 
reported in 70 percent 
of high schools, 68 
percent of middle 
schools, and 63 percent 
of elementary schools. 

■ Longer school days 
were reported in 40 
percent of high 
schools, 30 percent of 
middle schools, and 34 
percent of elementary 
schools. 
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■ More homework v/as 
required in 27 percent 
of high schools, 30 
percent of middle 
schools, and 32 percent 
of elementary schools. 

a A longer school year 
was established in 17 
percent of high 
schools, 16 percent of 
middle schools, and 18 
percent of elementary 
schools. 

■ The greatest number of 
policy changes were 
found in schools in 
lai)$e metropolitan 
areas, schools with the 
highest percent of 
students below the 
poverty line, large 
schools, and schools 
with a majority of 
students from minority 
populations. This was 
particulariy true of 
middle schools. 

PROGRESS TOWARD 
EXCELLENCE 
Thus far eve have reported 
on reform efforts in the 
1980s, but we have not 
tried to judge their signifi- 
cance; we aspire to 
inform judgment, not 
make it. Expectations 
about the state of the 
system, the nature of the 
reforms, and the appro- 
priateness of the changes 
act as a lens through 
which different people 
will come to form differ- 
ent views about the 
successes and failures of 
the decade. In absolute 
terms, there was some 
progress on some fronts, 
no change on others, and 
there were a few slips 
backwards. 

O 



■ Reading* luere were 
no gains in average 
proficiency in the 
1980s. However, all 
three age groups (ages 
9, 13, and 17) read 
better at the end of the 
19t0s than at the 
beginning of the 1^70$. 

■ Mathematics. There 
was some improvement 
in average proficiency 
in the 1980s; however, 
there was essentially 
none at the higher level 
we associate with 
having taken several 
years of high school 
math. 

■ Science. The U.S. has 
been bringing up the 
rear in science achieve- 
ment among countries 
of the developed 

odd. From this low 
J'jvel of achievement, 
improvement began in 
the 1980s at all three 
age levels assessed by 
NAEP. 

■ Civics. There was 
basically no improve- 
ment in civics knowl- 
edge in the 1980s, and 
some ground was lost 
among 17-yearolds. 
Just half of 12th graders 
understand specific 
government structures 
and functions and just 
one in 17 reach any 
degree of sophistication 
about how government 
worics. 

■ Writing* Our students 
are poor writers and 
they are not improving. 
They don't much like 
to write, and they like 
it less as they go 
through school. 'I'hey 
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do, though, learn 
grammar, spelling, and 
punctuation reasonably 
well. Hiere was no 
progress in the 1980s. 

■ Staying in schooL 

There was a slight 
increase in the school 
enrollment rate for 16- 
and 17-year-olds in the 
1980s. Also, the num- 
ber of liigh school 
graduates as a percent 
of 17-year-olds rose 
slightly in the 1980s, 
but remained below 
the peak reached in 
1969. In 1988, 87 
percent of l6- to 24- 
year-olds had obtained 
high school diplomas 
(including GEDs), 
essentially unchanged 
over the last 15 years. 

■ Student effoit. Stu- 
dents are making more 
effort at home in terms 
of doing homework. 
But they read less as 
they get older and they 
watch a lot of televi- 
sion. Television watch- 
ing increased substan- 
tially in the 1980s. 

PROGRESS TOWARD 
EQUALITY 
There have long been 
large gaps in educational 
achievement between 
minority student popula- 
tions and the majority. 
There have also been 
gaps betv/een the sexes, 
though these have been 
smaller. Although these 
gaps seem unyielding, a 
critical test of any effort to 
improve educational 
achievement is whether 
they are being narrowed. 
The gaps that remain 



are often very laige, and it 
is necessary to keep the 
improvements made in 
that perspective; both the 
progress and the remain- 
ing gaps are reported in 
this document. Where 
progress is made it should 
be recognized and ap- 
plaudedt but the applause 
should not mask our 
hearing the unsettling faa . 
that these unaccieptable 
gaps are still with us in 
most cases. There was 
progress on a number of 
fronts in the 1980s, 
demonstrating that sus- 
tained effort can have 
results. These successes 
should encourage greater 
effort and not be taken as 
an invitation to compla- 
cency. 

■ Reading gaps* The 

achievement gap 
between Black students 
and White students was 
considerably narrowed 
at age 17, but more at 
the basic and middle 
ranges of the NAEP 
acale than at the top. At 
the NAEP 300 reading 
level (adept), the gap 
narrowed between 
Hispanic students and 
White students, but 
there was no significant 
improvement in the 
averages. The gap was 
also reduced between 
Black and White 13- 
year-olds, but not 
between Hispanic and 
White. There were no 
reductions in the gap at 
age 9. 

■ Mathematics gaps. At 
age 17, the perfor- 
mance gap was 
reduced for Black 
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students, but little for 
Hispanic students. 
There were brge gains 
at age 13> and small 
gains for 9-year-old 
Black students, but 
none for 9-year-old 
Hispanic students. 

■ Science gaps. No 
gains were made at 
closing the very large 
gap between minority 
and. White students at 
age 17 at the 300 level. 
Although there were 
some gains ±)el6w that 
level for Black students, 
there were none for 
Hispanic students. 
There were gains at age 
13 and at age 9 for 
Black students, but no 
statistically significant 
gains for Hispanic 
students. 

■ Gaps in staying in 
schooL Black youth 
have caught up, or 
nearly so, to While 
youth in getting a high 
school diploma, but 
Hispanic youth lag 
behind. The gap 
widened in the rate at 
which minority and 
majority students enter 
college. 

■ Gender gaps- During 
the 1980s gaps in 
achievement between 
males and females 
were reduced very 
slightly in science 
(males higher) and 
mathematics (males 
higher). There was a 
larger reduction in 
writing (females 
higher), and no change 
in reading (fen:ales 
higher) 



EdMscaikm was bigb 
on 

imtbedeca4leo/tbe 
199(^:tMs report 
aUen^^to^mafyxetbe 
major bappemimgM 
the decade aml to sum 
up where we :stamd at 
tbebegjlmmimgofanew 
decade, thefortmda- 
tUmo/p€Mcymmstbe 
guidedhya ImowMge 
cf where we are and 
where we have been, as 
weUasavisUmqf 
where we are going 
and where we want to 
be in the year 2000. 



INTRODUCTION 

In 1978, a blue-ribbon 
panel appointed the 
College Board issu ed 
what might be considered 
the first education reform 
'•eport, titled On Further 
Zicaminatton: The Report 
of the Advisoty Panel on 
the SAT Score DecHne. In 
the preface to the panel's 
report, Sidney R Marland, 
president of rhe College 
Board, wrote, **In my 
capacity as president of 
the College Board, and in 
consultation with William 
J. Tumbull, President of 
Educational Testing 
Service, 1 invited 21 
members of the Advisory 
Panel on the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test Score 
Decline to undertake this 
work.^ In 1981, U.S. 
Secretary of Education T 
H. Bell appointed the 
National Commission on 
Excellence in Education 
which in 1983 issued a 
report titled A Nation at 
Risk: The Imperative For 
Education Reform. 

THE REFORMS OF 
THE 1980S 

The principal source for 
this seaion is a study 
based on a survey of the 
50 states, which was 
commissioned by the ETS 
Policy Information Center 
and carried out by Rich- 
ard Coley and Margaret 
Goertz, of Educational 
Testing Service. Titled 
Educational Standards in 
the 50 States: 1990, it was 
published as a Research 
Report by Educational 
Testing Service in 1990 



(RR 90-15). Prior reports 
in this series (1986 and 
1988) were also used to 
report on trends during 
the decade. The data on 
school level reforms are 
from another analysis 
carried out in the ETS 
Policy Information Center, 
an ETS Research Report 
(RR-90-3) Utied Policy 
Changes and School 
Climate: An Analysis of 
the NAEP School Question- 
naire (1987-19881 by 
Lawrence Bernstein. The 
report used the results of 
a questionnaire adminis- 
tered to the principals of 
schools which was in- 
cluded in the assessment 
carried out in 1988 by the 
National Assessment of 
Educational Progress. (To 
order either publication, 
write to Research Publica- 
tion, Educational Policy 
Research Division, Room 
R-143 (05-R), Educational 
Testing Service, Princeton, 
NJ 08541). 

This section also makes 
use of a 1988 report by 
the U.S. Department of 
Education's Office of 
Educational Research and 
Improvement, titled 
Creating Responsible and 
Responsive Accountability 
Systems, and cites from 
Education Politics for the 
New Century, edited by 
Douglas E. Mitchell and 
Margaret E. Goertz, The 
Palmer Press, 1990. 

PROGRESS TOWARD 

EXCELLENCE 

The reports and studies 

drawn upon in this 

seaion are as follows: 



The Reading Report Card, 
1971-1988, Ina V.S. MuUis 
and Lynn B. Jenkins, 
National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 
Educational Testing 
Service, 1990. 

The MatherrUitics Report 
Card' Are We Measuring 
Up?, John A. Dossey, Ina 
V.S. MuUis, Mary M. 
Lindquist, and Donald L. 
Chambers, National 
Assessment of Educational 
Progress, Educational 
Testing Service, 1988. 

The Science Report Card: 
Elements of Risk and 
Recovery, Ina V.S. Mullis 
and Lynn B, Jenkins, 
National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 
Educational Testing 
Service, 1988. 

Disentangling The NAEP 
1985^6 Reading 
Anomaly, Albert E. 
Beaton and Rebecca 
Zwick, Educational 
Testing Service, Revised 
February 1990. (The 1988 
data on mathematics and 
science are from this 
report, and are a by- 
product of the study 
conducted in 1988 to 
clear up questions about 
the 1985-86 reading 
results. The authors state 
"To reproduce the 1986 
assessment procedure 
precisely required admin- 
istering some mathematics 
and science questions in 
1988.... The mathematics 
and science data have 
bten analyzed for com- 
parison to those colleaed 
in 1986.*^) 
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The Civics RepcH Card, 
Lee Anderson, Lynn B. 
Jenkins, James Leming, 
Waker B. MacDonald, Ina 
VS. MuUis, Maty Jane 
IVimer, and JucUth S. 
y/foosixxy Natkxial Assess* 
ment of Educational 
Progress, Educaticmal 
Testing Service, 1990. 

Tbe Writing Report Card, 
1984^, Arthur N. 
Applebee, Lynn B. 
Jerddns, Judith A. Langer, 
and Ina V.S. Mullis, 
National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, 
Educational Testing 
Service, 1990. 

Dropout Rates in the 
UnitedStates: 1988, 
National Center for 
Education Statistics, U.S. 
Depanment of Education, 
1989. 

Digest of Education 
Statistics, 1990, National 
Center for Education 
Statistics, U.S. Department 
of Education, 1990. 

Tbe Condition of 
Edt4cation, 1990, National 
Center for Education 
Statistics, U.S. Ctepartment 
of Education, 1990. 



Statistics fcMT 1968 on 
television watching are 
firom unpunished data 
from die Natibnal Assess* 
ment of Educational 
Progress. 

PROGRESS TOWARD 
EQUAUmr 

All sources used for this 
secticMi are cited in the 
previoi^ section. Progress 
ToA^rd Excellence. 



